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IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT ^.^^^ ^^^^^ the Cooperative Work-Study Program 

for Bilingual Students offered full and partial programs of bilingual 
fnst?icii?n and career exploration, as well as supportive services, 
tS 160 students at Evander Childs High School, Bronx, New York. Full 
p?oJram students spoke Spanish at home and in <:onununitY; part^^ 
oroaram participants spoke various native languages including Arabic, 
Khme" ch?nese, French! Greek, Haitian, Creole P""^"' 
Spanish, Urdu, and Vietnamese. The program goal was to develop 
students' proficiency in English and to increase their career 
^warlnels In addition to English as a. second language, native 
language ins?rSc?ion, and coStent-area instruction, P'^^f , 
attlndld career education lessons and activities each semester. Title 
I and Chapter 1 funds supported these as well as P^^^"" 
activities, including guidance and academic counseling, guest 
lectures field trips, staff development, a parent advisory 
cS^"4, and work^xperience activities. ^^1^^^^ ^^^^^^^aUon 
achievement indicated that both curriculum and career information 
objectives were met by program participants* KGC) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALUATION FOR THE ^^„^^^,„ 
• COOPERATIVE WORK-WORK STUDY PROGRAM FOR BILINGUAL STUDENTS 
AT EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
1982-83 

In its first year of a two-year funding cycle, the Cooperative Work- 
Study Program for Bilingual Students offered full and partial programs 
of bilingual instruction and career exploration, as welV as supportive 
serv ces to approximately 160 students in grades nine through twelve. 
MosTprogram students were of limited English proficiency and were 
fSreiqn-born. Full -program students spoke Spanish at home and in the 
oStJ ^rtial-pfogL participants spoke variou^ 
including Arabic, Khmer, Chinese, French, Greek, Haitian, Korean, 
Persian, Spanish, Urdu, and Vietnamese. 

The program goal was to develop students' proficiency in English and 
to increase their career awareness. The instructional approach was 
b s d s^udenls- English proficiency: ^-P-^ra^ ^tuf J^^^f^^^^^^^ 
least proficient in English were taught primarily ".Spani h ^t^^^nt . 
with greater proficiency were taught in English. I" i^^di tion to receiving 
ESL native language, and bilingual content-area instruction, J J 
ful i-J^ogra'm students'attended 25 career education lessons and activities 
IVrl ?Pmester Partial -program participants received E.S.L., and/or 
rat^vHanguage inslriction, content-area instruction in the mainstream, 
and attended the career education classes. 

Title VII supported the administrative and support services staff, 
instrictiona positions were funded by tax-levy dollars. Supplementary 
funding was provided by Chapter I. This year, the project developed 120 
career'ex ofatln lessons.' Supportive services "J? ^J^J ^^^^^uidance 

Paren?s participated in an advisory committee. The P^°9''am sponsored 
boJh s?m5?ated and actual work experience activities to complement the 
academic program. * \. 

Students were assessed in English- language development ( Criterion 
.of.rlnrPd Ena li-sh Syntax Test and the Rpgpnts Competency Tests in 

•SiHT^f™ (^-f^^^bies 'sc?^nce d ^UtTT 

Comoetency Test in. mathematics ; social studies, scitence, and native 

language studie s (teacher-made tests); and attendance (school and 
program records).^ A quantitative analysis of the students' achievement 
indicates that: 

Program students mastered an average of 1.18 CREST objectives 
per month in the fall and one CREST objective per month 
in the spring. 

Program students demonstrated significantly greater post- 
test scores on the Regents Competency Tests i n readi ng , 
writing, and mathematics. 



T>'. -A/as no significant difference between the performance 
M J ^am students and mainstream students in content- 



('■; . irses. 



ndance rate of program students was signi f icartly 
., han the attendance of the school-wide population. 

The oroiect \ ' iS far been a successful one. Program students 
earned a large she ■ ' f school awards. Career information and curriculum 
objectives were met. 

The following ■ acommendations are aimed at improving the overall 
effectiveness of the prt)gram: 



Consi.' Ting anocatiag a greater proportion of the bilingual 
quida vc^ couns^cfr's""time to the C^^.S. program; 

Considering training E.S.L. teachers in the use ofC.W'.S. 
career-education materials to assist project director; 

Minimizing the burden of^^urriculUm development by contacting 
similar Title VII programs to. obtain effective materials; 

Sharing program materials with other departments witjiin 
the school as. well as with other Title VII projects ^ 
serving similar populations; 

Revising student performance objectives in content-area 
achievement. 
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I. OVERVIEW 



The Evander Chi Ids High School Cooperative Work-Study Program for 
Bilingual Students (C.W.S.) focuses on preparing a target population of 
limited English proficiency (LEP) students, grades nine through twelve, 
in academic content areas, linguistic skills", career study, and entry- 
level job instruction. All program components concentrate on equipping 
^students with the employment skills Currently in demand in the urban job 
market. Regular classroom instruction, on-the-job experiences, and 
presentations' by guest speakers are used as instructional strategies. 

The program originally was proposed to serve 120 eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade Hispanic LEP students, as a follow-up tothe school's 
previous bilingual program which served ninth and tenth graders until 
June. 1982. However, school records for September, 1982 indicated that 
73 students scheduled for the new program were not promoted to the 



eleventh grade, and- that 29 other students eligible for the C.W.S. 
program did not return to school. As a result, the target population 
was modified to include a n&i population of Hispanic LEP students in the ; 
ninth to twelfth grades. These students were identified through LAB 
testing procedures, feeder school applications, and the program' interviewing 
process. None of the target population had ever been served through . 
Title VII funding sources, either at Evander Chi Ids High School or at 
the feeder schools. . 

During the fall term, 158 Hispanic LEP students were identified for 
program participation, while in the spring term, the target population 
increased to 163 students from this background'. During both semesters, 
students received Title VII services while enrolled in either a full 
program of bil i nguaf studies, a parlfial program (English as a second' 
- language-aative language arts [E.S.L.-N.L.A.]) , the school-wide Coop or'-^^ 
Pre-Coop'' program,, or a fully mainstreamed program of study in the 
regular tracking system. Six non-Hispanic LtP students were also 
included in the Title VII C.W.S. program. This new target population 
was. larger than*the original 120 identified in the proposal. 

Evander Childs High School began bilingual services in 1976 when 
E.S.L. classes were begun through the efforts of the current CW.S. 
program director. Content-area courses in Spanish were added to the 
school curriculum in 1978. These efforts were followed by the Title 
Vll-funded Career Exploration Opportunities for Bilingual Students 
program which served the Hispanic LEP population from September, 1980 to 
June, 1982. The current C.W.S. program is the school's latest effort to 
serve its LEP population. 



♦These w^re Hispanic LEP students who had "opted out" of the bilingual 
instructional program. 2 

er|c • = in 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

ENTRY CRITERIA 

As previously stated, the C.W.S. program includes students who 
receive both full and partial programs of bilingual instruction. Full- 
program students are those who score at or be^ow the twentieth percentile 
an the English section of the Language Assessment Battary (LAB) and 
• score higher^on the Spanish version of this test. Other participation 
factors include student and parental consent and teacher-or program 
recommendations. 

Students with partial bilingual programs jE.S.L.-N.L.A.) achieved 
' low scores on the English section of the LAB or were recommended for 
such instruction by classroom or program staff. Student consent is 
required in all cases. 

STUDENT COMPOSITION 

The C.W.S. program served 158 Hispanic students during the f.ill and 
163 Hispanic students during the spring. Six -non-Hispanic LEP students 
also participated in the program. Approximately 50 percent of the., 
students have been in the United States for two years or less and come 
from countries in Latin America and the Caribbean. Based on the results 
of the LAB, all students in ful'l bilingual ""instructional programs were 
categorized as either "Spanish- or English-dominant" for programing and 
i nstruction. ' ' • ' 

Other C.W.S. participants included students enrolled in English as a 
- second language-native language arts (E.S.L.-N.L.A.) courses. Mainstream 
students were also recruited from either cooperative work-study, special 

education, 'and regular mainstream programs. Table 1, presents a breakdown 
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of the program student body for both the fall and spring semesters. 

Over 80 percent of the program students were foreign-born (see Table 
2). According to staff, students' families have low incomes: most are = 
eligible to receive food stamps. Therefore. all C.W.S. students qualify 
for free lunches. In most families both parents work, although a few 
students come from single-parent households. For the majority of 
program students, Spanish is the dominant 1 anguage- spoken at home, 
outside school, and with peers. English is not needed for community 
intercourse as all business, media, entertainment, cultural and religious 
affairs, and social activities can be conducted in Spanish. As previously 
stated, all C.W.S. students who transferred to Evander Childs from 
feeder schools or from other high schools, were never served- by Title 
VII resources. Other students came directly from outside the United 
States. 

Tables 3 and 4 present the program students by sex and grade, and 
age and grade, respectively. 
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TABLE 1 • . ■ ' 
Hispanic Students Served by the Title VII C.W.S. Program 



9 

Student Group 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total s 


Fall Term 










■•■C-r ' 


» - 

Full Bilingual Program: 
Engl ish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 
Total 


18 - 

12 

30 


, 41 
25 
66 


1 
0 

1 . 


0 
0 
0 


60 
37 
97 


Partial Bilingual Program: 
E.S.L.-N.L.A. 7 


6 


5 


0 

y 


• ' 18 


Regular Mainstream: 


3 


8 


14 


18 


43 


TOTAL 


40 


80 


20 


18 


ICO 

158 


Spring Term 












Full Bilingual Program: 
English Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 
, Total 


8 
11 

T5 


29 
27 
"56 


1 
1 
2 


0 
0 
0 


38 

39 


Partial Program: 
E.S.L.-N.L.^^ 


4 


'9 


11 


0 


24 


iRegular Mainstream: 


4 


8 


16 


16 


44 


School -Wide' C^op 
• Program: 


0 


. 0 


6 


1 


7 


School -Wtde Pre- 
Coop Program: 


0 


9 . 


0 


0, 


9 


Special Education: 


0 


2 


0 


0 • 


2 


TOTAL' 


27 


84 


35 


17 


163 



f2' 



•In the fall, students in full and partial programs of bilingual 
instruction accounted for 73 percent of the C.W.S. 'participants. 

•In the spring,, the percentage of these students decreased to 62 
percent. 

• The.-n'umber of mainstream participants increased from 43 to 62 
students iri the spring. 

-5- ■ ■ 
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TABLE 2 

Number and Percent of Program Students by Country of BirthS 



Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


• , Puerto Rico 


79 


54 


Dominican Republic 


20 


14 


Haiti 


2 


1 


Cuba 


1 


less than 1 


Central and South America 
(country unspecified) 


17 


12 


United States 


26 


18 


TOTAL 


145 


100 



aoata were missing for 18 Hispanic and six non-Hispanic LEP students. 

•Over 50\percent of the program students were born in Puerto Rico. 
•The second largest group was born in the United States. 
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TftSll 3 

Number and Percent of Program Students by Sex and Grade 



Grad^ 


Number 

Male 

Students 


Percent 
of 

Grade 


Number 
Fema 1 e 
Students 


Percent 

OT 

Grade 


Tnt;il 

1 U L u 1 

Number 


Pprrpnt of 

AT 1 Students 


9 


21 


54 


18 


46 . 


39 


23 


10 , 


32 


36 


58 


64 


90 


53 


11 


12 


37 


- 20 


63 


32 


19 


12 


_1 


12 


7 


88 


8 


5 


TOTAL 


66 


39* 


103 


61^ 


169*' 


lOO' 



Percent of all program students;- 
'includes six non-Hispanic LEP students^ 

•Sixty-one percent of the program students were female. 

•Most program students were in the tenth grade. 
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Numbe 



r of Program Students by Age and Grade 



Age I Grade 9 I Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 




Total 



Overage 
Students 




Note . Shaded boxes indicate expected age range for grade. 
^Includes six non-Hispanic LEP students. 

•Fifty percent of the program students were overage for their grade. 
•Most overage students were in the tenth grade. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

The C.W.S. program stresses a transitional approach to bilingual 
education which focuses on the importance of acquiring English lan- 
guage skills and an orientation to American culture, while preserving 
students' native language and culture. This transitional approach is° 
stressed by the school administration which identifies English learning .• 
as the major instructionaV concern of all bilingual programs in the school 
Therefore, mainstreami ng students into regular English instruction is a 
program priority. A second focus of the program is the development of 
students' work-readi ness skills. 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

Following is a. list of instructional and non-instructional objectives 

for evaluation during the 1982-83 academic year. 

•Instructional Objectives 

1 Program students win demonstrate a meaningful improvement in 
their'mastery of English syntax. Students are expected to ™ster at 
least one CREST objective per month withrn each semester they are 
enrolled. 

2 Program students will demonstrate a significant improvement 
(d<.051 in their English language reading ability by examining the 
di fference between pre/post-test scores on the Regents Competency 
Test in Reading administered in both the fall and spring semesters. 

3 Program students will demonstrate a significant improvement 
(p<.05) in mathematics ability by examining the di fference between 
pre/post-test scores on thP Regents Competency Test m Mathematics 
administered in both the fall and spring semesters. 

4. A significantly greater proportion (p<.05) of program students 
will earn passing grades in Spanish language studies and biology (fall 
and spring) and global history (fall), and American government (spring) 
cSmpafeJ ta a randomly selected group of mainstream students in the same 
level courses. 



5. The attendance rate of program students will be significantly 
higher than the school -wide attendance rate. 

Curriculum Development Objectives 

1. The cooperative work-study career-education curriculum will 
increase by 55 percent as measured by pre-and post-testing procedures 
by the end of the first year. 

2. The major subject-area cooperative work-study career education 
curriculum will increase by 55 percent by the end of the first year. 



Training Objectives 

1. One hundred percent of the teacher-training workshop meetings 
win have specific cooperative work-study career-education curriculum 
development plans and activities during the first year. 




for the participants during the first year. 



component or tne project wi i i at-tenu muic >" 
meetings scheduled for them during the year 



pants in the parent involvement 
han 75 percent of the workshop 
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ORGANIZATION. STRUCTURE. AND STAFFING 

The Title VII project has a centralized admi ni.stration. The project 
director reports directly to the principal with respect to the C.W.S. 
program, but communicates directly With the assistant principal (A.P.) " ^ 
of foreign languages for all matters concerning the full- or partial- -..^ 
bilingual programs of instruction and content-area curriculum development 
The assistant principal of foreign languages communicates with the 
content-area teachers through joint observations made by this person and 
the respective assistant principals of the department disciplines which 
provide instruction to bilingual students, (e.g. . .social studies, math, 
science, English). Figure I details the Title VII project organization 
and-'its relationship to other school structures related to the project. 

The program director is in charge of program administration and 
supervises one educational assistant directly assigned to the C.W.S. 
program. The program director also serves as curriculum speciali-st. 
working seven out of nine periods daily in this function. In addition, 
he has been appointed as proposal -writing advisor for the school. As 
such, he has provided information both to school personnel ,and the 
Office of the School Superintendent (Bronx). 

A bilingual guidance counselor (speaking E'nglish. Spanish, French, 
■ and Italian) assigned to the school's guidance department serves for two 
periods daily as the program counselor. He assists in the coordination 
of programming for T)il ingual students, and maintains full- and partial- 
bilingual program students' personal and health records, achievement 
cards, transcripts, profiles,' and academic and vocational test results. 



FIfilIRE 1 



Organizational Chart of the C,W,S, Program 



Principal 



A. P. 

Math, Science, 
Social Studies, 
F^nqTish 



? Math Teachers \ 

1 Science Teacher 

1 Social St. Teacher 

3 Fnqlish Teachers 

1 ESL (Chapter I) Teacher 



"TTtle VII 
Project 
Director 



Tit 
Fd. 



A,P, Foreign 
Lanquage 
(RL&ESL ProqramV 



.e VII 
Assist, 



2 N.L.A. 

Teachers 



Guidance 
Counselor 
fp/ilingual ) 



Supervi si on ' . 
Collaboration and Communication 
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In addition, he coordinates all evaluation testing for students served 
by the Title VII project. He also assists the assistant principals in 
addressing bilingual students'- problem^-, and supervises the school-wide 
attendance program and R.C.T. examination programl^ He works directly 
with the . Title VII proje,tt director in many areas, as well as with all 
assistant principals whose teachers and curriculum are involved with the 
general bilingual program. 

Twelve teachers served bil.ingual program students in t>ie classroom 
during the 1982-83 academic year: one Chapter I E.S.L. teacher, three 
tax-levy English teachers, two Spanish teachers (N.L.A.), one biology 
teacher, three social studies teachers, and two mathematics teachers. 
With the exception of one mathematics teacher, all teachers are certi- 
fied in their respective fields, although none is certified in bilingual 
education. The Chapter I teacher, however, is certified in E.S.L. 
instruction (grades 7-12). All teachers communicate in English and 
Spanish. Appendix A details the characteristics of program staff. 



FUNDING 



In addition to Title VII, the program is supported by tax-lev^, 
module 5B, and Chapter I funds. Tables 5 and 6 present the funding 
sources for the Instructional and non-instructional components of the 



program, 
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TABLE 5 

Funding of Instructional Component^ 



Fundi ng 
Sources 



Number of 
Teachers 



Number of 
Periods 



ERLC 



English as a Second Language Chapter I 

' Tax Levy^ 

Native L'ang5age Studies Tax Levy 


1 5 „ 
3 1 each 

2 1 each 


Mathematics 


° Tax Levy 
Module 5B 


1 1 -.s*=^ 

1 1 >^ *T 


.Science 


♦ Module 5B 


1 ^2 


Social Studies 


Tax Levy 


1 2 


^Source: High School Personnel inventory 
April 6, 1983, Division of High 
Schools. 


for Bilingual/E.S.L. Programs, 
Schools, New York City Public 




TABLE 6 




Funding of 


Non-Instructional 


Program Components 




Funding Source(s) 


Personnel : No. & Title(s) 


. Admi nistration & 
Supervi sion 


Title VII 


1 Project J3i rector/ Curriculum 
Specialist* 


Curriculum 
Development 


Title VII 


1 Project Director/Curriculum 
'Specialist 


Supportive 
Services 


Tax Levy 
Title VII 
Chapter I. 


1 Guidance Counselor 

1 Educational Assistant 

1 Educational Assistant - E.S.L. 

1 Educational Assistant - English 

2 Educational .Assistants- Math 
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IV. INSTRUCflONAL COMPONENT 

isTlinFNT PLACEMENT. PROGRAMMING, AND M AINSTREAMING 

Students. enrolled in full bn.ingual instructional programs are 
placed in either a Spani sh-domi nant or Engl i sh.domi nant track according 
to their English language proficiency. Students assigned to the Spanish- 
dominant track have scored below the tenth percentile on the English 
section of the LAB. Students in this track receive most of their 
instruction in Spanish. The amount of English used in these classes 
depends on the English proficiency of the group of students. Students 
assigned to the Engl i sh-bomi nant- track have scored between the eleventh 
to the twentieth percentile on the English section of the LA6, and 
receive most of their instruction in English. 

Fun -bilingual program students are placed in academic courses . 
according to the New York City Public Schools grade and graduation 
requirements. These courses are equivalent to those ^r^^^B mainstream 
in content and level. Students are placed in E.s:|r and native language 
courses according to their proficiency. In additiQ^to con|ent-area and 
language instruction. fuH-bil ingjal program^ students. attend 25 career 
education lessons and activities each semester. ■ 

Partial-bilingual program students receive all instruction (except 
native language studies) in English. In addition to E-S^C". and native 
language instruction, the E.S.L.-N.L.A. group^also attends 25 career- 
education lessons and activities each semester. Mainstream C.W.S. 
program participants receive a similar number of work-study /career- 
education lessons each semester, and a full program of mainstream \ 

courses. ^ 

-15- 
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Full-bilingual program students are fully mainstr^ajhed when they 
score °at" or above the twenty-first percenttle on the LAB, or score at 
least 75 percent on the advanced level of the Criterion Referenced 
English Syntax Test (CREST), and request this change with parental 
consent. Students may also be mainstreamed at their own or their, 
parents' request. Mainstreamed students can continue to receive the- 
program's supportive services if they .so desire. 

Partial mainstreaming begins in the English-dominant track^nce — 
English is used for instriiction-to ar gre"at'er'extent. Special English 
Veading and writing courses support the linguistic development of^ these 
students. C.ft.S. students may also ^ programmed into mainstream 
courses. In 1982-83, 16 f ul 1-bil i ngual program students were enrolled 
in special mainstream elective courses in accounting, word-processing,' 
and typing. 

■ INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 

Depending on their prograr. status, C.W.S. students receive instruction 
in the following areas: English language, Spanish language, content- 
area subjects, and/or cooperative work-study career education. 

English As A Second Language Instruction 

Chapter I E.S.L. instruction is offered on tt^ieejevels of proficiency 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced. In addition, intensive writing 
and reading courses are given to E.S.L. students through tax-levy 
funding. The beginning and intermediate levels are given to Spanish- 
dominant full -bilingual program students. These levels stress listening 
" and speaking :skills.' Advanced and intensive levels are designed for 
English-dominant full-bilingual program students and emphasize listening, 
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{peaking, reading, and writing. Intensive English is designed as enrich- 
ment curriculum to refine reading and writing skills* E.S.L.-N.L.A. 
program students may be placed in any of the three levels of E.S.L. in- 
struction. Most students, though, fall into the beginning and intermediate 
levels. Table 7 details the E.S»L. j'nstruction offered to program students. 

Native LanguageJLp^tHfnrctTon^ ^^ ^ - 

Native laliguage studies (Spanish) is offeVed on four levels by the 
department of foreign languages.. The more advanced Spanish levels are 
offered to program students as electives. .Table 8 details the Spanish 
instruction offered to program students this year. 

Cghtent-Area Instruction 

Bilingual content-area instruction follows the grade and graduation 
requirements of the New York City Public Schools', and is offered ex- 
clusively to students in full programs of bilingual instruction. Career- 
education concepts such as job-conflict resolution, decision-making, 
prqblem-sol ving, and value-clarification are infused into these content- 
area courses. The course curriculum also includes career information 
associated with the subject area. For example, in the biology course, 
students receive information about careers related to the subject matter, ^ 
such as dental assistant, dietician, health inspector, medical social 
worker, nurs.ing, and occupational therapist. All bilingual 'program 
classes correspond to mainstream offerings in level and curriculum, and 
use materials appropriate to students* reading Jevels. In addition, 
paraprofessionals are present in these classes for assistance and trans- 
lation. Table 9 details the bilingual content-area instruction offered 
to students this academic year. 
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Instruction in Enqlish as a Second Ljnquaqe 
and English Reading and Writing 




Course Title 
and Level 



Average 

Number of Class Is Class for 

Classes Register Program Students 

Fall Spring Fall Spring Exclusively? 



Description 



00 

I 



E.S.L. - Beginning . 
(Chapter I) 

E.S.L. - Intermediate 
(Chapter I) 

E.S.L. " Advanced 
(Chapter I) 

Intensive English 
(Taxlevy) ■ 

Intensive Enqlish 
(Taxlevy) 



2 2 25 26 No 



2.2 25 25 No 



1 1 25 25 No 



1 1 34 34 Yes 



2 1 34 34 Yes 



Listening and speakinn skills for 
Spanish-dominant students 

Listening and speaking skills . for 
Spanish-dominant'Students 

Listening, speaking, reading, wcitinq 
skills for English-dominant students 

Reading and writing skills for . 
Spanish-dominant students 

Reading and writing skills for 
.English-dominant students 



'All classes were 'held for five periods each week. 
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TABLE 8 

Instruction in the Native Language 



Fan 
Courses 



Number of 
Classes 



Native Language 3 2 

Native Language 3 1 

Spring Courses' 

Native Language 4 1 

Native Language 4 1 

Native Language 4 1 



Average 
Class ' 
Register 



34 



34 

34 
34 
34 



In Class for 
Program Students 
Exclusively? 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Description 



For English- 
dominant students 

For Spanish- 
domi nant students 



For Spanish- 
dominant students 

For Eng'ish- 
dominant students 

For English- 
dominant $tudents 



^All classes were held for five periods each week. 



Classroom Observation , A member of the evaluation team visited a 
general biology lesson. Twenty-eight Spanish-domi nant students, out of 
a total register of 36, were present in the classroom. The topic of the 
lesson was the structure of the D.N.A. molecule. A model of the molecule 
and the chalkboard were the materials used for the lesson. The teacher 
lectured, demonstrated each point by using the model, and questioned 
students. About half the class actively participated in the lesson 
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although the entire class paid attention to the teacher's presentation. 
Assessment and feedback were provided by the teacher throughout the 
lesson. Although the topic was difficult, the objective appeared to be 
achieved. The lesson was conducted in Spanish (the planned language of 
instruction), and except for an occasional plane that passed overhead, 
the class was orderly. 

Cooperative Work-Study Instruction 

The cooperative work-study component includes: work-readiness 
training; career-exploration training; on-the-job experiences; and 
presentations by guest speakers. 

Work-readiness and career-exploration training consist of a series 
of instruments and materials which provide a. profile of students' in- 
terests and aptitudes, together with an exploration of different career 
fields which are related to that p^^ofile. Students' aptitudes are 
measured using the American College Test (ACT) of the Career Exploration 
Aptitude and Interest Program, This test measures aptitudes in verbal 
and numerical reasoning, spatial relations, mechanical and clerical 
skills, and language use. The aptitudes determined by ACT are then 
matched to five major job families in the Career Exploration Series: 
occupations in science, health, and mathematics; in consumer economics 
and related areas; in industry; in business; and in design arts and 
communications, 

j Each job family contains 60 careers to which students relate their 
1 interests and aptitudes. The JOB-0 Battery is also used to give students 
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TABLE 9 

Bilingual Instruction in Subject Areas' 



'all Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Language(s) 
' of Instruction 


Criteria for Selection 
of Students 


Percent of 
Materials 
jn waLive 
Language 


Jioloay 


2 


.80% English 


11-20 English LAB Test 


20 


JioloQV 


1 


80% Spanish 


i-lO English LAB Test 


80 


Mathematics 


2 


80% English 


11-20 English LAB Test 


20 


^lathematics 


1 


80% Spanish 


1-10 English LAB Test 


80 


Global History 


2 


80% English 


11-20 English LAB Test 




Global History 


1 


80% Spanish 


1-10 English LAB Test 


80 


Spring Courses 










Bioloqy 


1 


80% English 


11-20 English LAB Test 


20 


Biology 


1 


80% Spanish 


1-10 English LAB Test 


80 


Mathematics 


1 


80%. English 


11-20 English LAB Test 


20 


Mathematics 


1 


80% Spanish 


1-10 English LAB Test 


80 


American government 


1 


80% English 


11-20 English LAB Test 


20 


American Government 


1 


80% Spanish 


1-10 English LAB Test 


80 



^All classes were held for 3 hours and 20 minutes each week and had an average 
register of 34 students. 
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further self-assessment, job exploration, and job information to assist 
in career decisions. All instruments are in English and Spanish. This 
series of instruments and materials used by the program is presented in 
Appendix B. 

The work-study component also includes a series of career-education 
lessons consisting of program-made materials and commercial filmstrips 
and cassettes. All lessons have a thematic approach and are used by the 
C.W.S. program to infuse career information into content-area subject 
matter. These lessons are presented in English or Spanish to all program 
groups and are conducted by the program director with an educational 
assistant. Most of the lessons are taught with materials from the 
program resource center. Table 10 presents the program of these career- 
education lessons for all C.W.S. students. Appendix C details the 
filmstrips and cassettes used in these lessons and available to program 
students. 

Classroom Observation . A member of the evaluation team observed a 
career-education lesson taught by the program director. Eleven students 
were present in the classroom. The lesson, "How to Complete a Job 
. Application," began with the distribution of a handout - a sample job 
application from the New York Telephone Company. No other textbooks or 

materials were used. 

Lecturing and questibns-a^-answers were used as-4;eachingjtrat^ 
The director discussed the-appl ication and ful ly explained each section- 



Table U) 

Schedule of Career Education Lessons for All Students 



Month 



Theme 



Materials and Activities 



September 
October 

November 

December 

January 
February 



March 



April 



Student programming, student orientation, 
guidance and counseling services, LAB and 
CREST testing for identification and 
pi acement. 

Decision Making 
Conflict Resolution 
Problem Solving 
Values Clarification 
Career/Job Exploration 

Conflict Resolution 
Problem Solving 
Values Clarification 
Career/Job Exploration 
Decision Making 

Problem Solving 
Values Clarification 
Career/Job Exploration 
Decision Making 
Conflict Resolution 

Aptitude/Interest Testing 



JOB-0 Career Cluster Interest testing 
Student Aptitude Testing and 
Profile Development 

Business Careers 
Fields in High Technology 
College Secretarial Program 
Careers in'Finance 
Staffing Problems 

Part II of fall programs. 



"Judy Baca Story" 
"Health Services" 
"Education" 

"Business and Finance" 
"Public Service" 

"Earl Wilcox Story" ^ 

"Agriculture" 

"Arts and Entertainment" 

Marketing and Distribution 

"Transportation" 

"Any McKenna Story" 
"Energy/Natural Resources" 
"Communications" 
"Manufacturing" 
"Construction" 



BIZ-0: Exploration of business 
occupations 



Part II of fall programs. 



SCI-0: Exploration of scientific, 
mathematics, and health 
occupations 

CER-n: Exploration of consumer 
economics and related 
occupations 



May Part II of fall programs. 

Job Preparation Skills -the resume, 
the interview, the business letter 

June Educational and training requirements 

Supply and demand patterns 
Job incomes and working conditions 
High School Course Planning 
Job Contact Agencies 
Career Planning Activities 



OAC-n: Exploration of design, art, 
and communications 
occupations 
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so that students would know what to do. While the class worked on the 
application, trie director discussed nec-tness, skills needed for different 
job categor.es, salary levels, and other related information. The 
applications were then collected and became part of the students' files. 
It appeared that the lesson's objectives were ful ly, accompl i shed. 

Both EnglisJj and Spanish were used during the presentation, about 20 
and 80 percent of the time, respectively. Classroom demeanor was 
orderly and structured, yet informal. Student participation was ex del lent. 

The work-study component also consists of direct or simulated on- 
the-job experience. Simulated experience consists of role playing in 
the classroom. Direct on-the-job training results from'placing students 
in the school's part-time cooperative education program. The student is 
employed for 225 hours per semester in an actual job and receives one 
credit toward graduation. The student can accumulate the required : 
number of hours by working between two to four hours after-school per 
day plus Saturday. In this way, employment requirements do not interfere 
with academic ones. Twenty-two students have received di rect on-the-job 
experiences in 14 businesses this school year. 

The program di rector believes that it would be more effective to" 
place program students in an alternate week COOP plan. Through this 
plan, students work alternate weeks during the school year. During the 
school week, required subjects are taught for double periods so that 
formal education is not lost. Skill subjects in school are supplemented 
by practice on the job. During the summer, each student works for five 
consecutive weeks. Upon graduation, students are retrained to fill 
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full-time vacancies in the cooperating firm. A policy of requesting 
employers to termi nate students who leave school prior to graduation, 
encourages students to remain in high school until they are granted a 
diploma, fulfilling the basic educational objective of the cooperative 
education program. 

A plan of this nature is being discussed for next year provided jobs 
are available for pi acement. Towards this objective, job development 
has begun, with program staff members phoning or writing to about 20 
companies each week. Some businesses are recontacted to see if job 
openings have occurred. Overall, the program has contacted over 250 
•different businesses in the Bronx area using the Bronx Open Doors Guide 
to Business ResourcU for New York City Schools , a New York City Board 
of EducatiorT pbblication. 

It is hoped that these contacts might sensitize employers to the 
employment needs of young people. Tiie program director stated that 
positive results might be -f orthcomi ng In the following areas as the 
result of these contacts and other career-related program activities: 
securing job opportunities for students; getting employers involved in 
the educational process by pinpointing businesses' needs, what hew 
technical skills are in demand, and the skills students heed; and 
supplying the school with materials, money, and advisory staff. 

The fourth aspect of the work-study component includes presentations 
by speakers from educational institutions, and public and private 
organizations who speak about career opportunities, requirements, and 
benefits in their areas of expertise. Appendix D lists the speakers who 
made presentations , to the C.W.S. students during .:1982-83. 
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Observations . A member of the evaluation team observed three 
lectures by community guest speakers. A representative of ASP IRA spoke 
to 21 program students. The speaker used English 100 percent of the 
time to give an overview of his organization and the services that it 
provides. He also urged students to contact the organization to request 
its services. A question-and-answer period ended the session. A 
handout was given to students summarizing the presentation. 

Another lecture was presented in English by the coordinator of the 
social services section of the Mayor's Council Program. The speaker 
asked the small group of students present to think about their occupational 
interests and then tried to impress upon them the importance of training 
in American education. She led the students in a discussion of their 
interests and their family situations relative to particular occupational 
. interests. Finally, she offered advice about where to get information 
about careers. 

A representative of the New' York Telephone Company also made a 
presentation in English to nine program students. After introducing 
himself, he talked about the job market in New York City. He then spoke 
about the job opportunities available with the New York Telephone" 
Company including reqCiirements, training opportunities, duties, and 
salaries. "He especially stressed the hours an employee has to work in 
the different positions he presented. A question-and-answer period 
fbllowed. The need for training and education was emphasized throughout 
the presentation. 



V. NON- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

A principal objective of the C.W.S. program is to develop a career- 
education curriculum. A total of 120 lessons planned ftfr this year were 
developed. Appendix E details the curriculum and materials developed by 
the program this school year. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Supportive services are provided to program students by any member 
of the Title VII staff, as requested. The counseling process, however, 
is the primary f iction of the bilingual guidance counselor. 

The guidance counselor provides both group and individual counseling. 
Group sessions are performed in the classroom and include such topics as 
academic and testing requirements for graduation; the nature and scope 
of the C.W.S. program; transition in and out df the program; and other 
academic and vocational inquiries. Individual counseling is performed 
upon reqliest. The student's academic and emotional needs, and family 
situation are discussed during individual counseling sessions. In 
addition, the guidance counselor serves as the guidance department 
coordinator and is in charge of the examination of bilingual students^in 
~the~school. He attends Title VII teacher-training workshops to share 
the program's counseling component with the bilingual teachers. He 
oversees the transportation needs of the entire school, supervises 
Chapter 53 incoming students, is in charge of the immunization process 
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'for the entire school and hearing testing for tenth graders, updates all 
records of students coming from outside, the United. States, and is in 
Charge of the ASPIRA Chapter of the school. 

Home Contacts for improving attendance, following-up on students' 
academic achievement, and assessing career aptitude are made by the 
educational assistant .assigned to the program director. Details of the 
supportive servi ces 'given to students this'school year can be found in 
the appendices. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT ' . ' . . ' 

Staff development activities included monthly, one-hour departmental 
meetings; monthly two-hour workshops held after school by -Title VII 
staff; and monthly demonstrations of the career-education curriculum 
presented, by the Title VII staff. 

An exchange of ideas for program improvement and of bilingual 
education in the school is promoted in all of these activities. Discussions 
of instructional methodology, classroom managemer\t, curriculum development, 
and student employment training activities are in'cluded in these training 
sessions. Agenda and minutes document all meetings. Staff development 
activities outside the school included participation in workshops 

sponsored by the Office of Bil ingu al Education, Office of Educatio nal 

Evaluation, and Office of Budget and Review. No program Staff members 
were enrolled in university courses this year. Appendix G details these 
activities. 
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PARENTAL AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES \ 

The program sponsors a Parent Advisory Committee compose^d of seven 
bilingual parent s,;-two students, and four staff members^;(^tie program 
director, the guidance counselor, an educational assistant, and one 
bilingual teacher). A total of ten meetings were held this year. 
Seventy-five percent of the parents attended 70 percent of the meetings. 
Program staff and student representation had' 100 percent attendance. 
The agendas of these meetings somewhat paralled those of the teacher ' 
training meetings. This was done to keep parents informed of program ^ 
events, to give . them a voice in. the working of the program, and to give 
some pedagogical training to the bilingual parents. Topics discussed in 
the committee meetings included identification and placement of students 
in the program; Title VII objectives and- resources; student job placement; 
and planning field trips. Some community guests speakers were invited 
to these meetings. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The program also offered its students three field trips: to see the 
off-Broadway play, "Angel ita Nobody"; to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art: and to a Bronx bank for business-related experience. Between 15 to 
20 students went on each of these trips. 

The program also maintains a bilingual resource center with textbooks 
and materials related to academic, linguistic, and career areas. Appendix 
H details the materials and textbooks available in the cbnter for student 

use. A peer tutoring program is scheduled for the 1983-84 school year, 

fi ■ 

and an ASPIRA Club will also be initiated. 
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AFFECTIVE DOMAIN . 

The program has tried to develop a sense of pride within its. student 
body. Bilingualism is presented as life enriching and of great help in 
future employment opportunities. Student accomplishments that have re^ 
suited from participation in the C.W.S. program include: 

1. eight program students (out of a total school membership of 

35 students) are members of ARISTA, the National Honor Society 
of High School Students; 

2. seven program students (out of a total membership of 50) 
are members of the local honor school society; 

3. two program students (out of a total membership of 15) 
are honor school inductees; 

4. three program students (out of a total 26 students) 
are members of the Science Math Honors Program; 

5. fifteen program students (out of a 66 student total) are 
award winners for excellence in school subjects (each 
student has received an average of two awards); 

6/ seventy-two program students (out of a total of 403^ 

students) received special awards for achievement efforts. 

By the end of the academic year, 60 students had left the program. Forty 
five were fully mainstreamed; 13 were discharged or transferred to an al- 
ternative program; and two transferred to another school. 

CAPACITY BUILDING 

The program has offered a series of services to Evander Childs that 
has increased the school's capacity to serve its bilingual and LEP 

populations, including: 

1. 120 career-education lessons developed for the program student 
body which will benefit the entire LEP school population; 
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eleven teachers and four educational assistants received 
specialized bilingual and LEP training each month of the 
year to improve their academic instruction and career- 
education skills; . 

the program director, guidance counselor, and educational 
assistant received training in dealing with bilingual and 
LEP students, and in planning and "implementing programs to 
help these types of students; 

all teachers and staff associated with the Title VII 
program improved their skills in reducing students poor- 
behavior and in increasing student self-pride and positive 
self-image. The- good behavior that the program has developed 
in its students has brought changes in the way mainstream 
teachers and staff now perceive bilingual education and 
bilingual LEP students; 

fourteen local businesses received the on-the-job services 
of program students; some community social agencies also 
participated in the program thereby improving their knowl- 
edge of bilingual and LEP. students. 
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VI. FINDINGS: STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND ATTENDANCE 
ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES. INSTRUMENTS. AND FINDINGS 

e 

The following section presents the assessment instruments and pro- 
cedures used in evaluating the attainment of program objectives. The 
evaluation performed was consistent with the instructional objectives 
submitted by the project, presented on page 9 of this report. 

ACQUISITION OF ENGLISH SYNTAX 

The assessment instrument utilized for measuring the attainment of 
objective 1 was the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST). 
The CREST was developed by the New York City Public Schools to measure 
mastery of instructional objectives of the E.S.L. curricula at the high 
school level. There are four items for each objective, and mastery of 
an objective is achieved when three of the items are answered correctly. 
The test has three levels: beginning (1), intermediate (II), and advanced 
(III). The maximum score on Levels I and II is 25, while the maximum 

score on Level III is 15. 

Mean differences between pre-test and post-test are calculated to 
represent the gain score, and an index which represents the number of 
objectives mastered per month is computed. However, since the levels 
are not equated vertically, it is impossible to measure gains for students 
who change levels. Extensive information on CREST objectives and psycho- 
metric properties appears in the Technical Manual, New York Ci ty English as a 

* 

Second Language Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test . 

*Board of Education of the City of New York, Division of High Schools, 
1978. 
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The CREST was administered at the beginning and end of both the fall 
and spring semesters. Table 11 presents the test results for students 
who were pre- and post-tested with the same test level during each semester. 

Complete CREST data were available for 36 students in the fall semester 
and 51 students in the spring semester. Examination of Table 11 reveals 
that in the fall, an average of approximately 1.86 CREST objectives per 
month were mastered by students tested at Level I, 1.46 objectives were 
mastered by students tested at Level II, and 0.51 objectives were mas- 
tered at Level III. In the spring, students mastered approximately 1.31 
CREST objectives per month at Level I, 0.93 objectives at Level II, and 
0.61 objectives at Level III. Program students failed to attain the 
objective of mastering one CREST objective per month at CREST Level II 
during the spring semester and at CREST Level III for both the fall and 
spring semesters. 

Inspection of students' raw scores revealed that failure to achieve 
the program objective at CREST Level III, was a result of the high 
initial status of the group.' In the fall testing session, approximately 
70 percent of the students initially mastered 13 of the 15 objectives on. 
the pre-test and 53 percent of the students in the spring had the same 
initial mastery level. Thus, for these students it was mathematically 
impossible to attain one objective per month mastery. 
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TABLE 11 

Resul ts of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(Program Students, Pre- and Post-Tested on Same Test Level) 



Test 
Level 


Number of 
ouuucn ub 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered* 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 








Fan 








I 


8 


8.88 


13.88 


s .UU 


C .OH 


1.86 


II 


14 


13.43 


17.43 


4.00 


2.72 


1.46 


III 


ii 


12.00 


13.36 


1.36 


2.66 


0.51 


TOTAL 


36 


11.86 


15.06 


3.19 


2.68 


1.18 








Spring 








I 


22 


8.50 


13.32 


4.82 


3.66 


1.31 


II 


14 


15.71 


19.07- 


3.36 


3.63 


0.93 


III 


15 


11.13 


13.40 


2.27 


3.72 


0.61 


TOTAL 


51- 


11.25 


14.92 


3.67 


3.67 


1.00 



*Post-test minus pre-test. 
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PERFORMANCE ON REGENTS COMPETENCY TESTS 

In accordance with program objectives 2. and 3, students' pre- and 
post-test scores on the Regents Competency Tests (R.C.T.) in reading and 
mathematics during each semester were compared. The criterion set by 
the program was that students' performance on the post-tests would be 
significantly greater than on the pre-tests. 

Table 12 provides the; c^impari son of pre- and post-test scores on the 
Regents Competency Tests in reading, writing! and mathematics for both 
the fall and spring semesters. Analysis of student achievement demon- 
strates significantly greater scores on the post-test for the R.C.T. tests 
in reading and writing in both the fall and spring semesters (all p<.001). 

Another index of improvement, the effect size, was computed by dividing 
the difference between the means by the standard deviation of; the difference 
between pre-test and post-test scores. This provides an index of improvement 
in standard deviation units and a change of 0.5 standard deviation units or 
higher is generally considered to be meani ngful . Effect sizes for R.C.T. 
reading and writing tests were all substantial (1.55 and larger), indicating 
large changes in student performance. 

Significant differences between pre- and post-test scores were also 
found on the R.C.T. mathematics test. The post-test mean was signif- 
icantly higher than the pre-test mean. (p<. 001) for both the fall and ■ 
spring semesters. Effect sizes were also substantial (2.28 and 2.54, 
fall and spring), indicating a large change in student performance. 



'Additional data for the Regents Competency Tes t in Writing were- pro- 
vided by the project director. 
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TABLE 12 



Performance on the Regents Competency Tests in Reading, Writing, and Hathematics 

Significance of Hean Total Raw Score Differences Between Initial 
and Final Test Scores of Students with Full Instructional 
. Treatment on the Regents Competency Tests 



Pre-Test Post-Test 

Standard Standard, Mean Corr, T- Level of ; Effect 

Jest N Mean Deviation Mean Deviation Difference Pre/post test Significance Siz||^- 

Fall Results . ,f " 

R.C.T. Reading 56 3U5 4.522 48.35 6.71 13.60 .624 19.40 (.001 2.59 

R.C.T. Writing 56 46.21 10.02 58.54 13.13 12.33 .796 11.57 (.001 1,55 

R.C.T, Hath 56 31.14 '2.95 40.32 3.77 9.18 .620 22.73 (.001 2.28 

Spring Results 

R.C \ Reading 81 34.61 4.59 46.64 7.14 ' 12.02 .726 21.85 (.001 2.40 

R.C.T. Writing 81 37.31 7.]53' 53.76 9.97 16.45 .885 18.75 (.001 ^ 3.29 

R.C.T. Hath ' 81 27.78 .4.266 36.68 4.82 8.90^ .755 16.81 ^ (.001 •2.54- 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN CONTENT- AREA,JiaURS£S. .- 

Similar nethods were employed to evaluate student performance in 
content-area subjects (objective 4) and. as a result, they are discussed 
collectively,. The, program proposed that. the percentage of program students 
rpasiiltfSurses in Spanish language, biology, global history, and Amer- 
ican government would be significantly greater than the school-wide 
passing rates in these areas. 

Table 13 presents the number of program students attending classes 
and the percent passing these content-area courses for both the fall : 
and spring semesters. These percentages were then compared to the 
passing rates of mainstream students, provided by the project director. 
Comparison of the passing performance rates for these two groups is 
presented in Table 14. The data analysis indicated that there were 
no significant overall differences between program and mainstream students. 
(Negative z-values are the result of program students having a lower 
passing percentage for that content area.) . 

The failure of students to attain the criterion set by the program 
is not surprising. Assuming equal standards for attaining a passing 
grade, there is no reason' to assume that program students should be 
more capable as a whole than mainstream students and therefore should 
have a significantly greater passing rate. It is suggested that future 
objectives be revised to state that no significant difference be found 
between the performance of program students and mainstream students in 
these areas. 
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TABLE 13 

Number of Program Students Attenduig^C^ 
■ -r— ~ ■ ~Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area Courses 

Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 " Grade 12 Total 

% % % % % 

Course 1 N Passing I N Passing I N Passing I N Passing I N Passing 

Fall 



Algebra 


30 


66.7 


74 


55.4 


14 


50.0 


3 


100.0 


121 


V 

\ 

58.7 


Biology 

i 


28 


57.1 


71 


57.7 


7 


57.1 


3 


100.0 


109 


58.7 


Global History 


29 


55.2 


72 


48.6 


16 


56.3 


4 •• 


50.0 


121 


51.2 








* 


Spring 












Native 

Language Level 4 


26 


' 46.2 


50 


74.0 


14 


100.0 






90 


70.0 


Algebra 


28 


35.7 


55 


43.6 


17 


94.1 






100 

• 


50.0 


Biology 


27 


33.3 


51 


62.7 


6 


66.7 






84 ■ 


53.6 


American Government 


26 


26.9 


54 


46.3 


15 


, 66.7 






95 


44.2 



/' 
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TABLE 14 

Comparison of the Performance of Program and Mainstream 
Students in Content-Area Courses 



Courses (Semester) 



Program 
Students 
Percent 
Passing (n) 



Mainstream 
Students 
Percent 
Passing (n) 



z Level of 
Value Significance 



Native 

Language (spring) 
Biology (fall) 
Biology (spring) 
Global History (fall) 
American' 

Government (spring) 



70.0 (90) 


70.8 (113) 


-.123 


NS 


58.7 (109-) 


60.5 (810) 


-.036 


NS 


53.6 (84) 


52,9 (381) 


.117 


NS 


51.2 (121) 


55.0 (670) 


-.668 


NS 


44.2 (95) 


54.3 (524) 


-1.814 


NS 



two-tailed test. 
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STUDENT ATTENDANCE 

In conjunction with objective 5, the program students' attendance . 
rate was compared with the school-wide attendance with the expectation 
that program students would achieve a significantly higher rate of 

attendance. The average total attendance rate for program students was 

. -• ' * 

8f.45 percent (Table 15) and the school-wide rate was 71.85 percent 
{n=3,424). A >test was used to examine the difference in attendance 
rates and a z^- value large enough to attain statistical significance 
indicates that the program attendance rate is not based on a represen- 
tative sample of the schobi population, that is, the. two attendance rates 
are significantly different. 

As indicated in Table 15, the program student attendance rate was 

significantly greater (p<.01) than that of the school -wide population, 

0 

meeting the program objective in this area. 



* Source . Office of Student Information Services, New York City Public 
Schools. 



/ 
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TABLE 15 . . , 

i! 

Significance of the Difference .Between the Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 



Grade 


Number of 
Students 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


17 


74.94 


21.06 


10 


40 


90.2' 












11- 




93.0 


4.55 


TOTAL 


.64 ' 


86.45 


14.47 



Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 71.85 



Percentage 

Difference = 14.6 - z = 2.59 p = <.01 



VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

O 

c - 

CONCLUSIONS 

The program appears to be -leeting its instructional, career-information, 
staff training, and curricular objectives. In English language achievement, 
program students in both semesters met the proposed obje^ctive for 
mastery on the CREST. Gains made on the Regents Competency Tests ' 
in reading, writing and mathematics were statistically significant as 
well as reflecting substantial effect sizes, indicating large changes in 
student performance. In spring native language courses, students 
achieved an overall passing rate of 70 percent. Although overall 
passing rates in mathematics, science, and social studies were low, they 
did not differ significantly from =the passing rates of mainstream 
students in similar content-area courses. Finally, the attendance rate, 
of program students was significantly greater than that of the general 
school population. 

The program' is using and building on the resources, curriculum, and 
materials developed by the previous bilingual program. C.W.S. students 
have earned a large share of school awards this year. The community 
involvement component appears to be adequate. 

In an interview, the school principal stated that the whole school 
sees the program as very positive. The program director is in frequent 
communication with program students and staff; the teachers are proficient' 
in their areas of expertise. The principal, nevertheles-s, stated that 
' he considers the number of students identified for full-bilingual program 



par.ticl . - ' .'! too small when compared with the- total school^ population, 
and would like to recommend the use of a better instrument to identify 

t 

bilingual LEP students. 

The school as a whole appears to have a better understanding of 
bilingual LEP students* behavior and needs as a result of this and 
previous bilingual program efforts. The concern, efforts, and a^dmi nis-tra- 
program staff , have contributed to this school climate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of several site visits, classroom observations, and 
interviews with program personnel, the evaluation team recommends tnat 
consideration be given to changes in the following areas: 

1. The high school administration might consider allocating a greater 
proportion of the bilingual guidance counselor's time to the C.W.S. 
program. It appears that the two daily periods he now spends in 
program-related activities are not sufficient, given the many 
responsibilities he must assume. 

2. ^ The school .Administration might also consider training E.S.L. teachers 

in the use of the C.W.S. career-education curriculum to assist the 
project director. Such an assignment ^ould not only .relieve the 
workload of the director, who is presently responsible for conducting 
all career-education lessons both semesters but would expose? these 
materials to additional students who could benefit from these 
activities. 
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In an effort to minimize the burden of curriculum development, the 
project director might consider contacting other Title Vll projects 
with similar objectives to obtain materials which have proven 
effective with similiar student populations. 

In turn, the project might consider sharing its career-education 
lessons and curriculum with other departments (i.e. business, 
vocational) within the school, as well as with other Title VII 
programs with similar career emphases. _ 

The program should revise its student performance objectives 
in the area of content-area achievement to state that no 
siqnificant difference be found between the performance 
of proqram students and mainstream students in these subject 
areas. 
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. APPENDIX A 

Staff r.hflVflrtPr1st1rs:Prf»ff";';ioniil fl'nd Paraprnfp'-.''.1nn.il St.iff'. 



Functioiils) 
Project Dlrecotr 



Education 
(degrees) 



0 



0^ 



Total years 
experience 



Licensets] 



Vears Vears 
Experience: Experience 
ill education Bilingual E,S.L 



Title vn Oirrlculum 
Specialist 



Guidance Counselor 



Educational Assistant 
Title VII 



Educational Assistant 
Chapter I 



fSL Teacher 
Chapter I 



English Reading and 
Writing Teacher 



English Reading and 
Writing Teticher 
T--^^ ^'fivy 



English Reading and 
Writing Teacher 

Tf^v T.0»y_- 



Native language Arts 
Teacher 



Native Language Arts 
Teacher 

Tax levy 

Biology Teacher 
Tax Levy 



20 



80 



40 



9/80 



9/82 



ll.A. and H.A. Kiiglisl 
I'rolosslonal Diploma 
Fh.D. Maiiaf^eaent 



B.A. and M.S. English 
Ph.D. Hanagement 



6 yrs< H.S. ESL 




40 



20 



40 



40 



20 



2/6? 



9/60 



9/68 



Global History Teacher 
Tax Levy 



60 



40 



Global History Teacher 

Tax levy 

American Government 
Teacher 
Jay IiBYY 



Mtthematics Teacher 
Tax Levy ' 

Ha O ;s Teacher 
TaERlC 



20 



40 



40 



20 



9/65 
9/6? 



B.A. History 
H.A. History 



B.A. French 
H.A. ESL 



B.A. Er.^llah 
H.A. English 



B.A. English 
H.A. English 



B.A. English 
H.A. English 



9/62 



9/66 



B.A. Spanish 

B.A. Spanish 
H.A. Spanish 



[|YC 
NYS 

m 



NYC 
HYS 

m 



HYC 
NYS 
HYS 



NYC 
NYC 



NYC 
NYS 



NYC 
NYS 



NYC 
HYS 



NYC 



English - US 



English- HS 



Social 3tud.-HS 
French- H.S- 
Guldance-H.S^ 



UFT Educational 
Assistant 



French- HS 
ESL- HS 



English-HS 



.English-HS 



EngUst-H3 



B.A. Biology 

H.A. General Science 



9/60 



9/66 



2/81 



9/72 



B.A. History 
H.A. History 



NYC 
NYS 



NYC 
NYS 



NYC 
HYS 



B.A. History 
H.A. International 
Relations 



B.A. History 
MA. History 



B.A. Spanish 
H.A. ESL 



B,A. H^itheaatics 
HA. Mathenatics 



NYC 
NYS 



NYC 
NY3 



NYC 



liYC 
NYC 
NYS' 



Spaniah-HS. 
ESL HS 

Spanish- HS 



JIts. H.S. isng. 



7 yrs. H.ti.Eng. 



19 yrS' H.S. 
Coablned subj. 



10 yrs. H.S. ESL 



6 yrs. H.S. ESL 



l6 yrs. H.S. Eng. 



23 yrs. HS.Eng. 



15 yrs. H.S. Eng 



Biology- HS. 



Social Studlea- 
HS. 



Social Studiea- 
HS. 



Social Studiea- 
HS. 



18 yW'.H'S,, 



16 yrs. H.S. Span 



21 yrs. H.S. Bio 



5 yrs. 3 yrs« 



5 yrs. 



3 yrs. 



19 yrs. 



3 yrs. 



yrs. 



2 yrs. 



2 yrs. 



2 yrs. 



2 yrs. 



16 yrs. 



17 yrs. H.S. Hist 



23 yrs. H.S. Hist 



17 yrs. H.a. Hist 



Bilingual liducatl|t)n J yrs. H.S. Mat i 3 yra. 
Spanish-HS i and Spanish 
■f 



KatheBatlc8-HS 
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11 yrs. H.S. Mati 1 yr 



1? yrs. 



^ yrs* 



17 yrs. 



7 yrs. 



4 yrs 



5 yrs 



2 yrs 



2 yrs. 



2 yrs 



16 yrs. 2 yrs 



none 



21 yrs. none 



APPENDIX B 



Career and Assessment Instruments and Materials 

Job-0 (Spanish and English) to identify specific career planning 
activities, such as amount of training and education, self- 
awareness and self-assessment, career interests, career aptitudes 
(mostly through ACT and Harrington/O'Shea), and decision-making 
processing. 

Job-0 Dictionary — a resource on job title definitions and decision- 
making information for career selection. 

High School Career-Course Planning — a resource for selection of 
high school courses, programs, etc. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles — a resource on job descrip- 
tions and qualifications, etc. 

Exploring Careers — a resource on job families, job forecasts, 
income, supply and demand patterns, etc. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook ~ a resource on job families, and 
specific occupations in each family, job activities, education^ 
al requirements, etc. 

BIZ-0 -- Exploration of Business occupations. 

CER-0 — Exploration of Consumer Economics and related occupations. 
DAC-0 — Exploration of Design, Art, and Communications occupations. 
SCI-0 — Exploration of Scientific, Mathematical, and Health occupations. 
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Audio Visual Career Haterialgt 



APPENDIX C 



Bilingual Career Areas by Job Fa 



COOPEHATIVE WORK-STODY PROGRAM FOR BILINGUAL STOgMTS 
FY1982-8i| 

BILIKGUAL JOB FAMILY FILM STRIPS AND CASSETIES 
1 



Spirit Masters for each Job Faiily Fik Strip 





Arts and Sntertalnipent 


Resune 


Job Application 




Referenoes 


Portfolio 


2. 


Health Services - 


Resume 


Job Application 


Ivaloation 


Requirements 




3. 


Public Services 


Irisilng 


Regional Offices 


Announcements 


Requirements 


Contacts 


If. 


Business and Finance 


Resume 


Job Application 


Experience 


Requirements 




5. 


Connunication 


Resume 


Job Areas 


Available 


Requirements 


Interview 


I 6« 

OQ 

7. 


Transportation 


Resume 


Application 


Seeking a Job 


Answr Ads 


Job log ■ 


Agriculture 


Resume 


Job Application 


Seeking a Job 


Career Areas 


Job Log 


8. 


Manufacturing 


Resume 


Job Application 


Training Prog, 


Job Values 


Job Log 


9. 


Construction 


Resune 


Job Application 


Training Prog, 


Job Yaliies 


Job Log 


10, 


Marketing and Distribution 


Resume 


Job Application 


Ans. Vant Ads. 


References 


Job Log 


11. 


Education 


Resume 


Job Application 


Job Information 






12. 


Energy and Natural Resources 


Resume 


Job Applicatioi) 


Job Information 


Job Values 


JqbLog 



Ppoduced ^ Regents Publishing Company, Inc. 
(Published in English and Spanish)' 

Note: 1. These job faiflly career education materials are in the 
form of film strips and cassettes (produced in Enpllsh 
and Spanish cassettes) 
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. BOARD • OF • 



EDUCATION • OF • THE • CITY • OF • NEW • YORK • 



EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
800 East Qun Hlli Road 
Bronx, N.Y. 10467 

John MeCann, Principal 



ESEA Title VII (CEOBS) 



Dr. Vincent Saetta 
Project Director 

654-3430 

, - L^^A^n visual 03X660: Materials t 



Dom A. Capone, Bilingual 
Career Education Specialist 

Awilda Solano, Bilingual 
Education Assistant 



GOQPERATIVB VOHC-STDlff TOOGRAM MATERIA 
m982-8^ 

Bilingual Educational Services, Inc. 

1603 Hope Street 

South Pasadena, Calif omai 91030 

(;; 9llege E7 T?n^P^-^ Series: 
(EngLidi and Spanish) 

Cassette Number 1: Why College? (side numbers 1 and 2) 

Cassette Number 2s How to choose and Apply to College (side numbers 1 and 

cassette Number 3: The Chicane Perspective (side numbers 1 and 2) 



Achievinf ^ r>nflls Series! 
(English and Spanish) 

Cassette Number 1: The. Judy Baca Story (side numbers 1 and 2) 

(Directora de Recreacion) 



Cassette Number 2: 



The Earl Wilcox Story (side numbers 1 and 2) 
(Representante de. Asamblea de Estado) 



Cassette Number 3: The AmyMcKenna Story (side numbers 1 and 2) 

(Directora de Escuela Pramarxa) 



Note: 

TTnlm Strips For A^^ Cassettes 
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APPENDIX 
Guest Speakers for 1982-83 



Organization 



Speakers 



ASPIRA 
ASP IRA 
ASPIRA 



Mayor's Scholarship Program 
Talent Search Program 
Leadership Development Program 
ASPIRA - Consolidated Youth Employment program 
ASPIRA - Health Careers Program 
Bronx Center for Career and OccupatipnaV 

Services and Guidance 
Chemical Bank - Staff Training Program 
Con Edison - Consumer Education Program 
Economic Development Council of New York 
Institute of Design and Construction 
Lehman College - Admissions Counselor Program 
•Misericordia Hospital 
Montefiore Health Careers Workshop 
Hew York City Partnership, Inc. 

New York TeVephone Company - Staff Training Program 
Open Doors - Career Orientation and Guidance 
Project Continue - Family Contact Program 
Haytheon Data Systems - Training Program 



Thomas AT emany 

Eduarjdo Gamarano 

Franklin Linarea 

Miguel Ramos 

Nelson Vega 

George Osorio, 

El bit Sanabria 

Regina Lipscomb 

Michael Jefferson 

Perry Davis 

John Anselmo 

Carmine Carrasquillo 

Rita Jones, Carmen Maccano 

Jane Oridina/Laura Esposito 

Claudius Johnson 

Gilbert Rivera 

Myra Addington 

George „Siberon 

Helen Kestenbaum 
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APPENDIX E 

Curriculum and Materials Development and Adaptation 



Dev elop- 
ment 

X 



CURRICULUM OR MATERIAL 
CnCB Caxeer Interest Prog 

ACT Career Aptitude Prog-. 

Social Security . Applicatlbri. .X 

.Working Paper Certification X 

Reading/Writing Want Ms 

Completing Job Applicatioi X 



Writing a Business Letter 
Conversational Skills 



Listening Skills 
Preparing for Interview 
Field Trip Program 

Part-Time E mployment Prog 
10 Major Job Families 
with 360 different job s 
(Career EScploration ) 



Intensive Eng lish Cur.Dev 
Mathematics Curric. Devel 

Native Lang uage Arts ( Sp) 

Biology r;ivrr^r'. -Hpypl 



X 



X 
X 
X 



Global History Cur. Deyel. X 
American Gov. Cur. Devel. X 



Adapta- 
tion 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

. X 



X 


X 




X 


X 


. X 


X 


X 


X 







X 
X 



Completed | In Process 



CURRICULUM/MATERIALS 

* ^Paral lei to 

Mainstream 
Y or N 



X 

T 

X 
X 



X 
X 

10?S' 



55?5 
55?5 



x_ 

X 

X 



5595 



X 
X 



_N_ 



Y 



X 


Y 


1 


V 1 

A 


Y 


Y 


X 


Y 


Y, 


X 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




N 


N 




Y 


Y 




N 


N 




1 N 


N 




|. N . 


N 


""x 


N 


N 


X 


N 


N 



In use 
Y or Nl 



JL 

_Y_ 

Y 



Y 
Y 



ERIC 
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mi OF mti 



'\mi visiis 

• ItLlPIIOHt 

• HAIL 

• SaiUDlACllVlTltS 



• CLASStS 



HUk^SIIUPS 



Uliitll: (Specify) 



mmn f 

Sypwrt yjteJiffrH rT^chiriPnt. (fall and spring 



DESCRIPUON 



Direct contact Hlth parents 
of students exhibiting 
serious behavioral problems 
Direct contact «lth parents 
of students Hlth poor . 
attendance and achievement 
Parents Here nailed letters 
about school visits and 
^Mylsory-CopiiRlltee^eeUngs 

Parents were Invited to 
attend classrooa obanatlonf 
and Parental Involvewnt HS. 

Open-School Meek visits 



STAFF PEIISON(S) 
RESPONSIBLE 



Dr. V. Saetta 



Hs. Solano 
Dr. Saetta 

Hs. Solano 
Dr. Saetta 
-Hrr-Capone^ 

Hs. Solano 
Dr.. Saetta 



Hs. Solano 



and Parent Association neetrjDr. Saette Hr^C^ 



Parents are Invited to 
attend Evander's Adult 
Education Center. 

Parents are Invited to 
participate In the Title VI 
Parent Horkshops. 



Guest Speakers on careers 



IntereBt, and aptitude test^, arranged for a^ tose 
' ■■ programinlng activities, 



Hb. Solano 
Dr. Saetta 

Hs. Solano 
Dr. Saetta 



FREQUENCy OF SERVICE 
OFfEREO 



As needed, TWa year 
there were four vIbIIb. 

As needed. Hils year 
there Here W calls. 

Honthly for Council 
meetings , and tvlce eac 
-tern'for BchooTvlslts. 

Honthly for Moikshop 
ueetlngs, and once each 
tera for class observa- 
tions. 

Open School aeetlngs 
t«lce each t ern, PA ^ 
■ llieeUIl|!ll tnco earn ill 



Hs. Solano and Dr. Saetia 22 visits by guests 



Field Trips to job sites 
Pirt-tlne Kork-Stuiy Prograa, 
Hork-Readlness Skills Prograji. 
AVI flln strip and cassette 
Career Exploration Progran. 



LANGUAGE INUHICH 
SERyiCE IS OFFERED 



1ARDLY 



BogUsh and Spanish 

English and Spanish 
English and Spanish 
EngUflh and Spanish 

English and Spanish 



Class are conducted 
three months lii the 
Fal and three In the Spring 

Horkshops are conducted 
once each »nth. 



English and Spanish 



10 tests given. 
6 field trips, by stud 
12 part-time jobs 
30 Nork-readlness l.e8s|ns 
75 AllI fll« strip ard 
' cassette career lessoils 



English and Spanish 



All activities were 
conducted In English 
.and Spanish. 



ORDINAIOR'S jyOGEHEHT OF 
^FFFCTiyENESS OF SERVICL 



SCHEUHAT 



VERY 



ERIC 
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^p^,^ ,,,,^..c nffpr^d to prwr^ stydejiiMigli^ 



mi UF StHVICE 



COUHSELING 

' ^KftM"''' 

• CAKltK OlilENlATIOH 

• mm mmm 

• IHlllVlllDAL 

I 

01 
Ca) 

' • liKUUP 



* III^SUIOOL 

• Olll-OF-SUIUOL 



DESCRlPIiOK 



STAFF PERSOH(S) 
RESPONSIBLE 



Bilingual asseBflBent, prograa 
developnent, perforaance revi^ 

Faiiny1)ackgrotind""a8BeBanentv 
parent IntervleH, atudent 
IntervleM 

Career Intsrest and aptitude 
testing, vork-readlness aklUe 
development cri application 
College entrsuno requirements, 
course offerlnG3, financial al 

Acadeiiiic P4)d behavioral 
evaluation 

High School illploua Require- 
ments,' and selection of 
elective courses . 



Hr. D.. Capone 
Hr, D. Capone - 



Dr. V. Saetta 
Hr. D* Capone 

Dr. V. Saetta 
Guest Speakers 
Hr. D. Capone 
Mr. D. Capone 



Hr. D. Capone 



Language assessment, be'iiavlor 
personal and social problems 

Xelfare, housing, parent 
job placement contacts, 
child development and caring 
approaches • 



Hr. D. Capone 



Hr. D. Capone 
Hs. F. Banks 
Hs. A. Solano 



REQUEICy OF SERVICE 
OFFERED 



Ronthly 



At least once -each, term, 
and as needed 

Six times each month • 
Honthly 

Once each month 
Once each month 
Once each term 
Three tiDes each term 



THice each term 



LANGUAGE INUHICH 
SERVICE IS OFFERED 



As needed 



At least ohce each term 
and as needed 



Spanish and English 
Spanish and English - 

Spanish and English 
Spanish and English 

Spanish and English 
Spanish and English 
Spanish and English 
Spanish and English 

Spanish and English 



Spanish and English 

I' 

Spanish and English 



mit SWEMHftT 



ORDINATOR'S JUD6EHENT OF 
FFFCTIVENESS OF SERVICE. 



VERY 



X"- 
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APPEtlDIX G 
Staff ^n»i>^p«'nt artlvltles In school 



oordlnator's .ludpeni ol" 
Effectiveness 




6? 
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junjeyelo^^ 



nonsent De^^»« & LA" 



DescriptionlsK Goals» 
or Titles 



BESIS Reportfl 



UrUtn f Tltlft VII Qrantfl 



P^^T-" BS^ftlnation-Tltle VII 



Spon$or/Loci ^_t1on_ 



nfftce of Bilingual Ed« 



ESI Pirogran 



n,-nflft>nultural Factora» 



rnmpTof p Rtllngual School-M^ 



Continuation Grants. 



preparlr^^ 



Title VII Projects 



nfftce of Educational 



Evaluation for Bilingual 



Programs* 



speaker or presenter 



A^^adaQr ta/Q« HeXendez 



E. Plotkln/C*' ^cclg_ 



Ida Bchavarrla 



N. Bothenberg 



No. and Titles 
nf Staff Attending 



Gurrlculuw Specialist and 



Education Assistant 



attended all meetings. 




attended all neetingft* 



Coordinator* s Judgement of 

Fffectivenesj 
"Hardly ]_j io<newiiat 



Very 
X 
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APPENDIX H 

• BOARD • OF • EDUCATION • OF • THE • CITY • OF • NEW • YORK # 

EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL 
800 East Qun Hill Road 
Bronx, N.Y.104&? 

Wilbur Klein, Principal 

ESEA Title VH (Coop) 



Dr. Viiicent Saetta 
Project Director 
Curriculum Spectallst 
654-3430 



Ms. Awllda Solano 
Bilingual Education Assistant 



BILINGUAL RESOURCE GENTEaR MATERIALS - 



I. 



Instructional Materials s 

A. Engllsh/ESL: 

Key Ideas In English 
Levels I & III 

Teaching English as a Second 
Language & Bilingual Ed_ > 

Teaching ESL at CUNY 

Word Analysis Practice 
Levels C & B 

Building English Skills 
+ Teacher's Manual 

Handbook of English 

Complete Courses in English 

Practical Conversation In English 

Word Attack 

Modem American English 

Lado Teachers Manual #'s 3f^f5t6, 

Graded Exercises in English (intermed.) 

American Folktales I 

International Folktales I 

Elementary Reader In English 

Easy Reading Selections In English 



Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch 
Light & Osman 
B. Gonzalez 

Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovlch 

McDougal and Llttell 

Wajrxener 
Dlxson 
E.H. Hall 
Roberts 
R.J. Dlxson 

Dlxson 
V.O. Blnner 
V.O. Blnner 
R.J. Dlxson 
R.J. Dlxson 
H.J. Christ 
Shostack 



Heath Handbook of English 
Reading Coarprehenslbn Workshop Level C 
Successfxil Practices In Remedial Reading R.V. Shankman 
English for Today 

Tested Topics and Techniques for " Simon Certner 

Improving Writing 
Composition Workshop Rothsteln, Beyer, Napolltano 

Cooperative WoricStudy Program for Bilingual Students 
(1982 - 84) 



EKLC 
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Engllsh/ESL Continued > 



Comprehensive English 
Building English Skills 

Troubleshooter II Beading and Study 
Skills Books 6 & 7 

Word Spy . 

English Skills C "' ^^ 

Jumbo English Yearbook 

Selection for Developing English 
Language Skills 

G raded Exercises In English (Mv.) 

English for International Communication 

Book 2 

Spelling Stumpers 

Language Arts Activities for the 
Independent Work Period 

Everyday English as a Second Language 
Books 1 & 2 

Reaching For Tomorrow 

Skits in English 

How to Take Standardized Tests 

New World Literature 

English that Work^ 

Working with Sounds 

Teaching English as a;,Second Language 

Lado test for Book 3 Spirit Masters 

The Reading Road to Writing 

Reading and Writing Skills for 
Be frinninpc Level ESL 

ESL for NYC HS Students 

Teaching English as a Second Language 
(elemientary & middle editions) 

Beading and Writing Teaching English 
(ESlJ Part II 

Turning Polnt ^A collection of short 
biographies 

English Tour New Language . 



Harold Levine 

McDougal, Littell * 
J, Welnbergr , 

Continental Press 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich 
Margie Camelison 
Finocchiaro, Lavenda 

Dlxson 
Yorkey 

Ideal School Supply Co. 
I. Willcox 

D.^krulick 

Abramowitz 
M. Hives 
Charles Oliver 
Hall iburtpn , . Minor 
Scott Foresman 
Richard A. Boning 
Bd, of Educ. 
Robert Lado 
Robert Potter 
Bd. of Educ. 

Bd. of Educ. 
Bd. of Educ. 

Bd. of Educ. 

r. Bask in 

Silver Burdett 
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Engllsh/ESL Continued t 

ESL Education (Lesson Plans for the 
newspaper in the classroom ) 

Lado Woricbook #'s 3,6 

Lado Teacher's Manual 

Access to English Wbikbook 

Access to English Workbook book 2 

Learning gnglish as a Second Language 

Teachinja; ESL< Perspectives and 
Practices 

Growing in English Language Skills 

World English 1 >dcbk ft 1 manual • 

New Worlds of Literature 

Dictionary of Slang & Unconventio nal 
English 

Practice Book for the Regents 
Competency Test in Reading 

Bilingual Business Grammar 



Teacher Trainees of Title-VII- 

R. Lado 

R. Lado 

Breckenridge 

Breckenridge 

White and Martin 

State Education Department 

Finocchiaro & Lavenda 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich 
Halliburton & Pelkpnev 
E, Partridge 

S. Kaufman 

Sbuth-Westeom Publishing Co. 



Social Studies; 



Histor? :^ Ujr- H umanidad books 1 & 2 
Libro dfe _Uo_r)_y a-Ltc (Cioncias Sociales) 
Hist orla del Fv eblo de los Estados Unid 
Expl ^ ring Amer ican Citizenship 
Aventuras en . . a Historia de los E.U 
Nues '".ro ^undo 

Explc rt nfe>; Non-Western World 

His to . • Antigua Y Media 

Historla Modema y Contempor aiv. ■ 

Explorinfe- World History 

China - El Reino Medio 

El Gobiemo Fedeiral en A-;cion 

El y.edio Qriente Y Afr - j^^ d el Norte 

Histcria del Antlguo Cent - riente 

Historia de la Humanidad #1,2 



Rosalie 
3. A. Casals 
:s Cubero 

0' Connor & Goldberg 

Naslurd & Kelly 

Arrechea & Rodrigues 

Schwartz & O'Connor 

Garcia Ruiz 

Garcia Ruiz 

Holt and O'Connor 

Er-it^r ::-.^enfeld, Harriet Gelle 

Di r Leona-Td W. Ingraham 

Rosenfeld and Geller 

Editorial Norma - 

Daniel Roselle 
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B. Social Studies Continued : 

Ml-4ii€tQ3?l^ - TJ nlversal 

U . S . Govexnrierit, In Action 



Martinez and Baxtoli 
Dr. Leonard W. Ingrciham 



Sciences 

La Biol o: ::ia Hvunana 
Biologia Workshop , Books 1, 2 
Scienc :^ Technology 
Blolot^ ja 

Pathvcy ^ s to Biology 

Blllngi>.al Vocabulary for the 
MeJical Professiar] 



Dihigo y Llanos 
S. Rosen 

Dr obing , Abrams , Moray 
J. Oxenhom 
J. Oxenhom 
Ralph Escandon 



El Lil.ro Sec.-^V iClo (Workbook in Spanish 

£ .yea:';?.) 

Workbook ^?? rip anish (First Year) 

Primer Libro Workbook 

Intercoir. (wkbk and Teacher's Manual) 

Libro dg Consul ta " 

i)j.;^ cionario Modemo Espanol-Ingles 
anglish'Spanish 

University of Chicago , Spanish/English 
El Espanol Al Dia book 1 



Nessi and Bernstein 

R.J. Nassi 
R.J. Nassi 
American Book Co. 
S.A. Casals 
Larousae 

Castillo, Bond 

Turk and Allen, Heath and Co. 



E. 



Math: 



Regents Competency Workbook 

Mathematics in Life 

(Skills, Consumer & Career Applications) 

(Topic translations provided by Title 
VII staff) 

Matematica Vacacional Para el Comercio Marie Maxtinka, Cristina Rodrigu 



Westsea Publishing Co. 
Scott, Fore^man & Co. 

\ 
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p. Career Education: 

All Specialist - prepared materials documented in Title VII files, 

and in addition for Resource Center use: 

Career Exploration Series 

DAC-0, IND-0, SCI-0, BIZ-O, 'CER-0 
JOB-O in English and Spanish (I98O edition) 

Career Exploration Program Booklets (ACT Series ) 

English(^ booklets) Spanish(^Ojbooklets) 
^Translated by Title VII staff 

Forms in Your Fftture a guide to application 
filing ^ booklets 

Dictionary of Occ upational Titles ^th Edition '77 

~ U.S. Depart, of Labor 

Occupational Outlook Handbook U.S. Depart, of Labor I98O-8I 

- Exploring Careers U.S. Depart- of Labor 1979-81 

It's Up to You (Language Skills and Longman, New York 

Strategies for Getting a Job) 

C areers Education in the English Bereau of Curriculum Development 

Curricului ' Bd. of Ed., NYC 

GED: How to Prepare for the High Contemporary Books, Inc. 

School Equivalency Examination 

For each prbject year, the production of 120 career exploration lesson ^ 
plans are located in binders. These lesson plans axe written in 
Spanish and English, and amount to 20 lesson plans for each of the six 
• content area courses for which our students were programmed. There 
are the same number of lesson plans* written for each content area 
course and focus on textbook unit materials and activities. 

jj^ Instructional Equipment : 
1 Film Strip Projector 
1 Slide Projector 
1 Radio -Cassette Player 
1 Record Player^ 
1 16mm Movie Projector 

III. Office Equipment: " 

1 Electric Typewriter < ■ 

1 Manual Typewriter 
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References 



Language Assessment Manual 
Designer's Manual 

Lanffuage Skills Framewoik 
Vol. I - Oral Language 
Vo"* . II - Reading 
Vol. Ill - Writing 

Administration and Superrision of 
the Modem Secondary School 

Bronx Council for t he Advocacy of 
Children and Youth, Inc . 

Careers - Metro Guide User's Handbook 

Comparative Analysis of the Org anization 
of the High Schools . Pall Term '81, '77 

Evaluative Criteria ^th Edition 

Focus on Crisis Prevention Manual 

For School Administrators and Student 

Activities Personnel 
Grammatical Structures of Eng lish and 

S-panish 
Guidance Information System 

Guide Edition 11 

Handbook for Assistan t Principals 
AdministratiPB and Supervision 
Hip;h Schools . 

Laws Governing Employment o f Minors 

QEE - Evaluation Report on Career 
Ex ploration Opportunit ies for Bi* 
linffual Students 1981"82 

PPRS and the School New S ystem Promotes 
Efficiency. Accountability 

BftsQurces and Ser vices Catalog 
Bronx Center for Career and 
Occupational Services 

School Profiles 1980^ 81 ' 
197g-77 



Resources for Developing^^ a 
Student Placement System 
for Bilingtial Programs 



Baughman, Anderson, Smith, Wiltse 



NYC Public Schools 
Bd. of. Ed., NYC 

National Study of Secondary 
School Evaluation 



Robert P. Stockwell 
J. Donald Bo wen 



Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Bd. of Education 



NYC Public Schools 



Bd. of Educ,, NYC 
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IV.* References Continued t 

Soiinds of English and Spai- Stockwell and Bowen 

The Handlx>ok for Effective vj 
Development " 

Hie Jobseeker ' Depart, of Labor 
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V, Su-pplemental Reading List for Spanish 



El Exorcista 
Ti'burtfn 

La Buena Tierrs^ 

El Diario de Ana Frank 

Nuescro Hombre en la Habana 

El Clan de Arizfona 

Caravanes de Heroes 

Las Nieves del Dlaxio Kilimanjaro 

Islas en el Golfo 

Gapitanes Intrepidos 

El Americano Feo 

Cormillo Blamco 

Servidumbre Humana -2 Vols. 

Moby Dick o la Ballena Blanca 

La Cabana, del Tio Tom 

Kung«Fu-3>Supersticion 

El Imperio Contrataca 
Raices 

Marathon Man 

Topaz 

Serpicp 

Aeropuerto > 

Las Uvas de la Ira ' 

No Hay Tiempo Para Morlr 

^0 Minutes de Entebbe . 

Campos de Cebollas • 

Adios a Las Armas 

La Sancion del Eiger 
■ I 
Los Canones de Navarone 

Papillon 



Wm P. Blatty^ 

Peter Bechley 

Pearl S. Buck 

Ana Frank 

Graham Greene 

Zajie Grey 

Zane Grey 

Ernest Hemingway 

Ernest Hemingway 

Rudyard Kipling 

Wm. Lederer 

Jack London 

Somerset Maugham 

H- Melville / 

Beecher-Stowe 
Howard Lee 
George Orwell 
' Donald R . Glut 
Alex Haley 
Wm Goldman 
Leon Uris 
Peter Maas 
Arthur Hailey 
John Steinbeck 
Hugh A. Mulligan 
Stevenson y Uri Dan 
Joseph Wambaugh 
Ernest Hemingway 

. Trevar.ian 
Alisiiilr Maclean 
Henri Charriere 
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V. Supplemental Reading List for Spanish : 



Verano del. 42 
La Perla 

Las Sandalias del Pescador 

Gloria y Ensueno 

Amanecer Bl anco 
— ^ — ^ 

El Senor de los Anillos 
La Vida 

Elacuentos en la Tercera Fase 

C; 

Matax Un Ruisenor 
"1939" 

El Triangulo de las Bermudas 
El Ultimo Hohicano 



Herman Raucher 
John. Steinbeck 
Morris West- - 
Wm Manchester V 
Jauaes Hoiiston / 
J,H,R, '-Tolki^/ 
Oscar Lewis / 
Steven Spielberg 
Lee Harper ^ ^ ^/ 
Xavier Benguerel ' ^ 
CJharles Berlitz 
-Fenimore-Cooper 



Supplemental Reading List for Math : 



Machine Transcription Word Processing 

Data Entry Activities for the 
Microcomputer 

Century 21 Accounting 

Automated Accounting for the ■ 
Microcomputer 

Mecanografia Siglo 21 

Microcomputer Oriented Accoxinting 

Modem Bookkeeping^ and Accoxinting 



Wm R, Pasework 
Bux, Clark 

South-Westem Publishing Co . 
Allen - Klooster 

Santiago, Villarongo 
Pillsbury, Ripperger 
Miller, 'Jarvis 
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